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mothers at eight, and widows at sixteen. Old men paid fancy
price for infant wives. Marriage of a grown-up girl with
an infant husband was by no means rare. An ill-assorted
match was the rule. In Rupacandakuhvara rftsa, Sohaga says :
Better kin me, mother, with your own hands; place, if you like, a black,
venomous cobra on my body; let me suffer the fearful misery of hell; but,
do not give me in marriage to a stupid mart.

" In this world you never find one thing," runs a garabl
" you never find a well-matched pair." The position of a
girl in the house of her husband was insufferable. In a
popular garabl, styled Kera K&nto, the Thorn, a young
wife enumerates her father-in-law, mother-in-law etc., as
thorns in her side.

Men were, as a rule, much married. Many a story
leaves an unpleasant impression on the modern mind be-
cause of the light-heartedness with which the hero marries
and supersedes wives. Dhola, when in search of his first
wife, is willing to see the second dead and burned, and
only because she loved him too well. Even a married
woman was helpless. When her husband decides to start
-for a foreign land, Surasundari says, " If you leave me
behind, people will spread scandals about me." DhanavatI,
under similar circumstances, is more emphatic.

No one will respect me even in my father's house. No one will ever pay
me any attention. The world will call me a helpless woman. When her
husband is with her, a woman can do what she likes. She can talk with
dignity; she can treat every man with contempt. A woman, when her
husband is away, is bereft of her senses; she is more dead than alive.

In the Gujarata of the Calukyas, remarriage of widows
was not considered disreputable. But in the fifteenth
century, Bhalana bewailed their lot. ' Pious and charitable
widows are treated like dirt. If they keep themselves tidy,
they are suspected of immorality.' Early in the eighteenth
century, PremSnanda regards remarriage of widows as an
abomination.

And society remained the same till the beginning of the
twentieth century.

IV

But these social activities were not the result of decay,
but of a purposive corporate effort to preserve life from